


We may be second best, but we try harder! 


Media survey puts 
Georgian ahead of 





By Mark Gerson 

More people in the university 
community are aware of the existence 
of The Georgian and The Thursday 
Report than of any of the other 
Concordia media. The two newspapers 
also have the highest percentage of 
regular readers, a survey has 
discovered. 

The survey, one of a series com- 
missioned by the Information Office 
and carried out by student teams from 
Commerce professor Michel Bergier’s 
marketing research class, was designed 
to examine Concordia’s public in- 
formation media. 

Students, staff and faculty on both 
campuses were interviewed to ascertain 
their “readership” habits and opinions 
concerning bulletin boards, Concordia 
University Magazine (CU Mag), 
Concordia University Television 
(CUTV), the electronic bulletin board 
(EBB), The Georgian, the Loyola 
News, On Campus, Radio Loyola 
(CIRL), Radio Sir George (CRSG), The 
Thursday Report (TTR) and the fic- 
titious Concordia Today. 


IN THIS 
ISSUE: 


What do “Suppressed 
Desires”, “Romantic Ladies” 
and “Ludlow Fair” have in 
common? 3 
They're the titles of a trio of 
one-act plays opening next 
week at the Chameleon 
Theatre. See page 4 for a 
closer look at these student 
acted, directed and designed 
| productions. 










The 11 media were looked at for 
awareness, readership patterns, 
preference, content, format, 
availability and need for improvement. 

The results of the survey were 
published in a 117-page report, 


Thursday Report 


released late last week. 
It was found that the Sir George 


student newspaper, The Georgian, was 


the best-known medium (93.4 per cent 
had heard of it), as well as the one 
with the largest number of “heavy 


Continued on page 12. 


Papal Ambassador speaks on diplomacy 


By Beverley Smith 

“The purpose of the Church,” says 
Monseignor Antonio Palmas, Papal 
Nuncio in Canada, “is to unite all 
mankind. We are all children of God. 
We must live in peace as one family.” 

The aim of Vatican diplomacy, 
Monseignor Palmas told a Loyola 
audience, is “spiritual and super-: 
natural”, as opposed to the diplomacy 
of other countries whose interests are 
“political, economic, military and 
territorial”. 


Even hospital nurseries have 
been found to treat baby boys 
and baby girls differently. 
One of the reasons sex role 
stereotyping is so difficult to 
control is that it begins 
practically the moment the 
child is born. TTR speaks to 
psychology professor Lisa 
Serbin about sex roles on page 
4. 


Of moths and mushrooms... 
TTR goes back to nature this 
issue with a look at a staff 
member who sketches moths ; 


The reason most people are unaware 
of the important role played by the 
Vatican in the maintenance of world 
peace, says Palmas, is that “there’s no 
news about it in the press”, it's carried 
on “with much discretion and great 
efficiency”. 

The Pope’s representative in Canada, 
made remarks last Friday in an address 
on “Vatican Diplomacy” in Loyola's 
Vanier Library Auditorium. 

Monseignor Palmas is especially 
qualified to speak about Vatican 


and a gallery exhibit entitled 
“Mr. Jackson’s Mushrooms”. 
See pages 3 and 5 for af- 
fectionate view of moths and 
mushrooms. 


Want to know where your 
tuition and tax money is 
going? 

In an extra-special, four page 
supplement, TTR reproduces 
the 1977-78 Concordia 
University financial statement. 
Get out your pencils, paper 
and calculators, and turn to 
page 7. 


Continued on page 2. 
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David Levine's caricature of author E.M. 
Forster. A conference celebrating the 
centenary of Forster's birth is taking place 
at Concordia next month. See story on 
page 6. 
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Vatican diplomacy “discreet” and 


“efficient’’, says Nuncio 


diplomacy. After completing un- 
dergraduate training at a Gregorian 
university in Italy in philosophy and 
civil and canon law, followed by 
doctoral studies in theology, he at- 
tended a diplomatic academy in Rome. 

In 1947, he was assigned as attaché 
to the Nunciatur in Belgium, followed 
by posts as apostolic delegate to 
Switzerland, Lebanon, Rome, Vietnam 
and Columbia where he spent seven 
years before coming to Canada. 

During iis stav in war-torn Vietnam, 
in “the worst period of the history of 
that country”, Monseignor Palmas was 
often engaged in secret negotiations 
aimed at bringing an end to the 
hositilities. 

In Lebanon, which he fondly 
remembers as “the most complicated 
but marvellous country in the world”, 
he was approached by Christians and 
Muslims to mediate the differences 
separating the two communities. 

Recently, in Latin America, he 
points out, the Vatican's diplomatic 
efforts were instrumental in preventing 
the threatened outbreak of war bet- 
ween Chile and Argentina. 





Pope John Paul II 


The reference to Latin America 
prompted a query about the attitude of 
the Church toward priests sympathetic 
to the plight of people in Latin 
American countries generally con- 
sidered to be “violators of human 
rights”. 

Monseignor Palmas replied, that “the 
Church is always against injustice and 
for the defence of human rights”. 

“But if there is a difficult situation in 
a country because there is a strong 
government who oppresses the citizens, 
the Church must reiterate the principle 
of human rights and ask for the respect 
of these rights. But the Church cannot 


Continued from page 1. 


intervene in a practical manner to 
obtain the respect of these rights by 
force or violence.” 

If all mankind, he added, in different 
countries, acted to defend their rights, 
the policy of governments would 
probably change, because governments 
are beginning to understand that 
mankind today is different from 
mankind in the past. 

On the question of the Church’s 
attitude toward Eastern-bloc countries, 
and their treatment of their religious 
minorities, the Papal Nuncio com- 
mented: 

“The Church has two possibilities: 
either it can excommunicate these 
countries or it can accept their doc- 
trine.” 

It can’t, he said, accept their policies 
or ideologies, but on the other hand 
neither can it “take a very strong 
position that would destroy any hope 
of an arrangement.” 

Theory is one thing, he said, practice 
another. Diplomacy is the “exercise of 
the evangelical virtues of simplicity 
and prudence”. Its purpose is to look 
at problems in an objective manner, to 
consider all aspects of the problems, 
and study the most efficient means of 
solving them. 

On the question of Jerusalem, 
Monseignor Palmas repeated the 
Church’s stance, “dictated by the 
necessity of protecting the holy 
places”, of making it into an in- 
ternational city. 

With regard to the improvement of 
relations with non-Christians as well as 
non-Catholics, Palmas cited the “great 
progress” that had been made through 
the secretariat expressly set up for this 
purpose by the Vatican. He expressed 
the hope that all men of goodwill 
would adopt “communal goals for the 
defence of the spiritual values of 
mankind”. 

Despite the gravity of his remarks, 
the Papal Nuncio displayed great wit 
and humour. Commenting on his 
resplendent black and scarlet robes, 
complemented by scarlet sash and 
skullcap, he quipped: 

“IT came dressed in the official 
manner to manifest the respect I have 
for you and for the university. ...But 
also because tonight I am invited to an 
official dinner in a Communist em- 
bassy (in Ottawa where he resides). 
The invitation called for black-tie 
dress. This, for me, is black tie.” 

And, just to make sure the audience 
walked away with a memento of his 
visit, the Monseignor nimbly scurried 
up the aisle to distribute to one and all 
autographed photos of Pope John Paul 
II. 








Third Year Electrical Engineering student Peter Neville’s “sleepless nights” 
seem to have paid off for him as he is congratulated by M.N.S. Swamy for 
winning this year's “Oikos” award. Neville's paper on “protective relaying” 
which described a method of protecting the electrical system from costly and 
disruptive breaks in service. His paper beat out other competion from McGill 
University and the Université de Montréal. The award is given yearly by the 
Electrical Engineering Institute of Canada and carries with it a $200 grant. 


CU Mag out next week 


The March-April issue of Concordia 
University Magazine, the alumni 
publication, will be available beginning 
Monday. 

It is the first issue of the magazine 
since December. The January-February 
issue was printed but never distributed 
after Rector John W. O’Brien decided 
that an interview in that issue with 
black activist Rosie Douglas was 
inappropriate for an official university 
publication. : 

The latest issue contains most of the 


remaining material from that January- 
February issue. In addition several new 
articles are featured. 

One piece deals with the studies of 
economics professor William Sims on 
pollution in industry. Another, by 
Loyola alumnus and Concordia in- 
formation director David Allnutt, is an 
abridged version of an article about 
anglophones in the provincial civil 
service he has written for a forth- 
coming book about the English of 
Quebec. 


Position vacant 


Applications and nominations are being accepted for the position of 
Director of the Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies. 


Enquiries, applications and nominations, with the nominee's approval, 
should be submitted to the Provost, as Chairman of the Search Com- 


mittee: 


Dr. R.E. Wall 
Provost 


Chairman, Search Committee for the Director 
of the Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies 
Loyola Campus, Room CC-325. 


The deadline for applications is April 19, 1979. 












Mushrooms are the subject of an 
exhibition planned for the Weissman 
Gallery. “Mr. Jackson’s Mushrooms”, a 
National Gallery of Canada exhibition, 
will be on display from April 12 to 
May 1. 
The forty watercolours in this 
exhibition are a record of the artistic 
. energy and enthusiasm for nature of 
\ Henry A.C. Jacskon (1877-1961), a 
commercial artist, brother of A.Y. 
‘Jackson. 
| H.A.C. Jackson was inspired by his 
# love of nature to study and document 
the various species of fungus, in 
particular, the “higher” fungi, the 
fleshy mushrooms, found in the fields 
and woods during his outings in the 
Montreal area. His early drawings and 
diagrams of specimens were executed 
in pencil, in a careful, clean-cut style. 








your studies. 


This certificate, which is issued by the Ministry of Immigration of 
Quebec, is also necessary to obtain student authorization from Canada 


immigration. 


In order to obtain the “Certificat d’acceptation”, you must submit the 


following documents: 


* a completed and signed application for a Certificate of Acceptance; 
* a certified copy of your letter of acceptance issued by an legally 


recognized institution; 
* if applicable, a Canada Immigration document; 


¢ documents confirming your ability to support yourself financially: 
—a bank book or bank statement showing the funds available; 
—an affidavit of support from those persons offering their financial 
assistance as well as documents showing their ability to provide 


such assistance; 


—a return ticket for your transportation from and to your country of 
origin or the amount of money necessary for that purpose; 

—an authorization to transfer funds from the foreign exchange 
control authorities in your country of origin (if applicable); 

—if you live in the U.S., contact the Quebec Immigration office in 


Montreal. 


If you wish for an extension or a change of conditions, after being 
admitted to this country, then you must make an appointment with: 


Ministére de I'Immigration du Québec 
Direction des Services a I'étranger 
(Etudiants Etrangers) 
355 McGill St., 7th floor 
Montreal : 

Tel: 873-5871 i 





mushrooms 


Attention: | 


foreign students! 


If you are a foreign student, that is, if you are neither a Canadian 
citizen nor a landed immigrant, then you must have a “Certificat d’ac- 
ceptation” (Certificate of Acceptance) after April 15 in order to continue 





Gradually he began to incorporate 
watercolour, skillfully applied, using 
the techniges learned as a commercial 
artist but retaining the clarity of his 
earlier pencil drawings. During the 
1930's, his reputation as an amateur 
mycologist and gifted illustrator grew. 

The watercolours in the exhibition 
date from the 1930's to the 1950's. The 
careful draughtsmanship and fresh, 
translucent colours used to depict the 
mushrooms, both the common and the 
rare, result in paintings of great charm 
and scientific accuracy. Each is an- 
notated by the artist with the then- 
current name of the species, and the 
date and place where it was collected. 
The watercolours are accompanied by 
entries from Jackson’s lively journals 
describing his experiences collecting the 
specimens. 









Creative Arts 
entries: how 
to get them 


back 


creativity wasn’t recognized, you're 


entry back. 

All entries in poetry, prose and 
playwrighting were mailed back to 
entrants on March 21. 

Film entries from Loyola students 


be picked up at the Communication 


Studies Department in the Bryan 
Building at Loyola. 


Loyola. 


entries can be picked up from room 


and noon and between 2 p.m. and 5 
p.m. 
Photography entries from Loyola 





students are available from the Loyola 


Information Office (AD-105) on 
weekday mornings. 

All entries must be picked up by 
Friday, April 6 at 5 p.m. 



















Whether you're basking in the glory 
of having won a creative arts award or 
are feeling hard done by because your 


probably wondering how to get your 


and all radio and television tapes can 


Music entries are available from the 
music section office in the Refectory at 


Film and photography entries from 
Sir George students and all visual arts 


BC-207 (1463 Bishop) between 9 a.m. 


The Thursday Report. Page 3 





The Fine Arts Faculty is offering a one- 
time-only summer workshop in 
modern dance from July 3 to August 
10. The two three-credit courses will be 
taught four and a half days a week in 
the downtown D.B. Clarke Theatre. 
Says one of the instructors, Elizabeth 
Langley, “We will be teaching body 
techniques, improvisation, 
choreography and performance 
techniques. There are no prerequisites.” 
For registration information, call 
Elizabeth at Loyola, local 514..... 
According to a memo distributed today 
by the university's mail services, postal 
rates have dropped! It appears that 
first class letters will now cost 17/100 
of a cent or “0.17¢”, according to the 
memo instead of the current 14¢ (or 
$0.14). For a complete list of the new 
rates, contact Ken Corrigan at Mail 
Services (Loyola)..... Electrical 
Engineering professor Victor Stefanovic 
not only presented a paper at the 1979 
Industrial and Control Application of 
Microprocessors Conference in 
Philadelphia last month, but was also 
invited to be a session chairman. His 
paper was entitled “Digitally Con- 
trolled Thyristor Current Source’”..... If 
you're a part-time student and believe 
that you can’t pre-register, you 
couldn't be more wrong. Pre- 
registration kits are available from the 
Registration Office on your campus 
and you can pre-register through your 
department or through the Mature 
Student Centre. Don’t forget, however, 
that you may only pre-register for 
those courses listed in the pre- 
registration schedule..... An urgent 
communiqué from the Mature Student 
Centre has come to our attention. 
“Major Bill Cozens, O.C. of the 
Satellite Mature Student Centre at the 
Loyola base,” it reads, “reported today 
that the sacred sign - MATURE 
STUDENT CENTRE - a sign of beauty 
and a symbol of tradition, which 
emblazoned the threshold of the 
Centre, has disappeared.” It goes on to 
say that “it is not the value of the sign 
but the disrespect for tradition” which 
disturbs the Major. At a Glance has 
been assured that despite the loss, “the 
Satellite Base at Loyola will continue 
to function”.....Sir George Dean of 
Students Mag Flynn had a nice surprise 
the other day when a man walked into 
his office and handed him a cheque for 
$1,500 to be used toward improving 
Continued on page 111. 
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Sex role stereotyping starts in infancy 





By Mark Gerson 

“There's absolutely no reason why 
children have to be taught to 
differentiate everything in the world on 
the basis of whether boys or girls do 
it,” insist psychology professor Lisa 
Serbin. “Because most things are things 
that boys and girls both can do.” 

Yet from earliest infancy we're 
taught subtly, and sometimes not so 
subtly, what we can do because we're 
male, and what we can’t do if we're 
female. 

Sometimes, says Serbin, it’s a 
conscious effort to influence a child in 
a certain way, but more often, it's 
simply a natural reaction to the 
cultural definition of sex roles. 

“The interesting thing about sex roles 
is that they turn up in every culture,” 
says Serbin. “They seem to occur 
universally but they're different in 
every culture. Every culture has its 
own definitions. In some cultures, for 
example, women are the only ones 
allowed to do agricultural work.” 

The past few years have seen very 
conscious efforts to change our 
culture's particular definitions of sex 
roles. 

It's not that a close examination of 
sex roles is new, it’s just that the object 
of that examination has changed. 

“We can look back a hundred years 
and find some mention of this stuff. 
All of the early educational philosophy 
writers talked about it, but from the 
point of view of ‘this is what you 
ought to teach’. 

“Freud makes a tremendous amount 
of sexual development as part of his 
theories about personality 
development, and psychopathology in 
general. For him, this preschool period 
of sexual development is critical for 
anything that happens afterwords: 
adult sexuality, adult mental health, 
you name it. 

“Because of this, until very recently, 
there has been a tremendous emphasis 
on teaching sex roles to three- and 
four-year-olds by nursery school 
teachers. Some schools still do it, quite 
deliberately. 

“Freud was right in a sense. Sex role 
conditioning does affect your later 
development, but in the opposite sense 
from what he thought. People who are 
very strongly stereotyped in their 
behaviour tend to have poorer mental 
health and are worse in school. All the 
statistics are there. 

“If you are stereotyped in your 
behaviour, it means that you do 
certain things because they are 
prescribed for you. The thing about 
roles is that they force people into 
certain activities regardless of what 
their talents are.” 


One of the reasons sex role 
stereotyping is so difficult to control is 
that it begins practically the moment a 
child is born. Even hospital nurseries 
have been found to treat baby boys 
and baby girls differently. 

“You don’t see many sex differences 
in behaviour in eight- or nine-month- 
old infants — virtually none — but 
you sure see’a lot of differences in 
parents. 


thing is, the female doll had curly hair 
and the male doll had straight hair! 

“Ask a child who can be astronauts. 
Well, if they're working on the basis of 
category bins, they won't say people 
who are strong, or people who are 
young, or people who have crewcuts, 
or people who are white, or people 
who wear silver suits, all of which you 
could pull from pictures. But they'll 
answer, “Boys can.’ ” 





“If the kid comes crawling to the 
parents and it's a boy, the parent is 
more than likely to hug the kid, then 
turn him around and send;him 
crawling, encouraging him to play. If 
it’s a girl, they'll pick her up and hold 
her; they'll spend more time talking to 
her.” 

The children may not be able to 
talk, but they are absorbing the 
information and learning from it. And 
they use it as they begin to label what's 
around them and to create primitive 
categories to help them deal with the 
world. 

They make categories for everything. 
It's how they learn colours, the names 
of animals, and sex roles. 

Once they've got what Serbin calls 
“the male and female category bins” 
open, they start dumping what they 
see boys and girls doing and wearing 
into those bins. 

“The categories are sometimes based 
on interesting rules. For example I said 
to my friend's three-year-old, ‘do you 
know what a girl is and what a boy 
is?’ and he said ‘Yes, girls have curly 
hair.’ He insisted on it, despite his 
mother’s attempts to show him genital 
differences with anatomically correct 
dolls. The kid wasn’t buying it. The 


Do you remember the theory from 
high school math that said if “a” equals 
“b”, and “b” equals “c”, than “a” 
equals “c’? Preschoolers can’t handle 
that, and it affects their view of sex 
roles. Serbins calls it an\inability to do 
syllogistic reasoning. 

“One of the most astonishing things 
to me is that they'll have a female 
doctor and nevertheless will insist that 
doctors must be male. A favourite 
“story is about my friend's five-year-old 
who asked her mother why she was 
going to school. My friend said, 
‘Because I want to be a doctor one 
day.’ The child looked at her mother 
and asked, ‘Mommy, you're going to 
be a man some day?’ 

“Young kids, preschoolers, will 
develop these rigid kinds of ideas. 
Some kids seem to overcome these 
really rigid categorizations and some 
don't. 

“It's like racial prejudice. Everyone 
knows the racial stereotypes, the ethnic 
stereotypes. But some of us, despite 
seeing exception after exception, still 
believe the stereotype. That's what 
prejudiced behaviour is, whether it’s in 
adults or in kids. 

“What really interests me is how 
children learn to overcome this very 


infantile stereotypic kind of thinking. 
It's normal behaviour for three- and 
four-year-olds; it’s not the highest level 
possible for 15-year-olds or 35-year- 
olds.” 

It may not be possible to complete- 
ly eliminate the teaching of sex role 
stereotypes but Serbin is convinced 
that three- and four-year-olds don’t 
necessarily “have to dump so many 
activities into the sex label bins’. 

‘Why is it really necessary that they 
be taught that boys can’t wash dishes, 
for example? It's absurd. Why throw 
that behaviour into the sex bin? Of 
course they're going to say that 
‘mommy washes the dishes’ if 
mommy’s the only person they see 
who washes dishes. 

“The messageis to try to minimize 
the number of activities they see as 
particularly sex-related, because they're 
looking for them.” 

Serbin asks why we aren't teaching 
girls behaviours that will help them in 
the world of work as it's likely that 
most of today’s little girls will be 
working one day. She also wonders 
why boys aren't also being taught 
nurturing behaviours. 

“There's a lot of resistance. Most 
parents of girls don’t have any ob- 
jection to the little girls playing adult 
work roles, but you tell a parent of a 
boy that his kid spent the day giving 
the dollies a bath and they're going to 
react. 

“I think there are still some really 
deep fears that ‘this is going to make 
my kid a sissy or a homosexual’ and 
it’s reinforced a lot by what they read 
and by what their pediatricians tell 
them. But there’s no evidence that little 
boys who take care of dolls grow up to 
be homosexual, and God knows people 
have been looking to prove that. 

“My own opinion is that any kind of 
stereotyping, whether it's ‘appropriate’ 
or ‘inappropriate’ is going to hurt the 
kid.” 

We can change our approach to sex 
roles, though, because as Serbin says, 
“A lot of it is really under en- 
vironmental control and if you want to 
modify the environment, you can.” 

But she admits that what it really is, 
is an attempt to change the culture. 
Although she’s aware that “it’s got to 
be changed thoroughly at every level,” _ 
she is still hopeful. 

“I really think we are already seeing 
major changes. Awareness is certainly 
a step, and there's a lot more 
awareness now than there was ten 
years ago. 

“I think the fact that we're talking 
about whether a little boy should play 
with dolls is a big step over not even 
raising the question, and smacking the 
child if he goes near one.” 





By Mark Gerson 

To most of us, moths are those 
horrible little insects that eat holes in 
our clothing and cling tenaciously to 
our porch lights on warm summer 
evenings, but to Teddy Bringolf, they 
form a fascinating world of shapes and 
colours. 

First of all, insists Bringolf, her 
interest is not in the ordinary white 
house moth, against which we stuff 
camphoric mothballs into storage 
closets, but in the more than 300 
brightly coloured species which fly 
around the Laurentians, specifically 
around the Sixteen Islands / Weir 
district where she and her husband Peter 
have their country cottage. 

Teddy Bringolf is not a biologist. 
She is a secretary in the music area of 
the Loyola Dean of Students depart- 
ment who also happens to be a very 
talented artist. You may have seen her 
sketches on posters illustrating music 
programs for both the Fine Arts 
Faculty’s music section and the Dean of 
Students’ music area. 

But back to moths. Bringolf spent 
last summer creating coloured-pencil 


z Easter library tictate: 


s: Pl Please be advised that the University will be closed on the following days — 


in observation of the Easter holidays: 


_ FRIDAY, APRIL 13 — MONDAY, APRIL 16 
LIBRARY HOURS OF OPERATION WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 


Fri., April 13 
Sat., April 14 


Sun., April 15 
Mon., April 16 


All Libraries 
Norris 
Vanier 

SEL 
Drummond 
All Libraries 
Norris 
Vanier 

SEL 
Drummond 


Open with 
Open for Study Circulation Service * 
Closed Closed 
9a.m.-10 p.m. 9 a.m. -5 p.m. 


f 


9a.m.-Sp.m. 9a.m.-5 p.m. 
Closed Closed 


9a.m.-10 p.m. 9 a.m. -5 p.m. 


1 p.m. - 5 p.m. 


1 p.m. -5 p.m. 
Reference Services: Norris, Vanier, SEL: April 14, 16; 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 


Norris - Government Publications & Microforms: April 14, 9 a.m. -5 p.m. 


Norris - Non-Print, April 14, 1 p.m. - 5 p.m, 


All services not mentioned are closed 


THE COMPUTER CENTRE WILL BE NOTIFYING USERS OF ITS 
OPERATING HOURS BY SEPARATE MEMO 








Bringolf takes 
moths out of 
oo mothballs 


sketches of 164 members of the noc- 
turnal side of the Lepidoptera family 
(that’s moths, to the unenlightened) 
and has mounted them in two tiny 
scrapbooks. 

It all started accidentally, remebers 
Bringolf. 

“One morning I saw one, a beautiful 
big one, and I wanted to take a picture 
of it. And then I saw another one with 
it and thought, if I take pictures of 
every moth I see, Peter will kill me! So 
I started to draw them. 

“T would would catch them in a jar 
and sketch them the next day while 
they were asleep - moths sleep during 
the day - though sometimes I would 
nudge them awake so I could draw them 
with spread wings. Then I would set 
them free.” 

She is very proud of the fact that 
only one of her moths died, but there is 
also a practical side to using live 
“models”. 

“When they die and are handled,” 
she explains, “they lose some of their 
colour. That's why photos (of dead 
moths) in books never have as bright 
colours. 


Student one-acts 









Teddy Bringolf 


“I tried to get the colours as close as 
I possibly could. I think I pretty much 
got them. But I spent from a half-hour 
to four to six hours on each one. Some 
I even had to draw three or four times 
before I got it right.” 

To see the sketches, is to have all 
your unfriendly feelings toward the 
tiny, and sometimes not so tiny, 
creatures wiped away. The faithfully 
reproduced resplendent colours and 
fanciful designs—some resembling 
Chinese and Indian motifs, some 
patterned after peacock feathers and 
others after mother-of-pearl—couldn’t 
possibly belong to anything as nasty as 
a clothes-eating moth! 

When the warm weather returns, 
and the Bringolfs head north to their 
cottage, Teddy hopes to sketch the 150 
or so remaining species which are 
reputed to roam the area. 

Meanwhile she is busy trying to 
identify the 164 she’s already got and 
thinking ahead, “I would love to make 
a book on Canadian or North : 
American moths,” she says wistfully, 
“but that would mean travelling 
around a lot.” 


Of Suppressed Desires, 


Romantic Ladies and 
Ludlow Fair 


A trio of one act plays acted, directed 
and designed by students closes the 
Concordia theatre season this week. 

The Romantic Ladies by Moliére, 
Suppressed Desires by Susan Gaspell 
and Ludlow Fair by Lanford Wilson 
run until April 7 at 8 p.m. in the 
Chameleon Theatre at Loyola. 

Moliére’s comedy of manners will be 
directed by Guy Rondot, recently seen 
as Le Chiffonier in La Folle de Chaillot. 
Rondot also directed the theatre 
section’s Come Play With Me in 
January. 

Rondot describes The Romantic 
Ladies as “a fine and delicate critique of 
the manners and follies peculiar to 
Moliére’s time”. 

When first performed by the 
Provincetown Players in 1920, 
Suppressed Desires was considered very 
daring, dealing as it did with the 
then-new, and not very highly regarded, 
“science” of psychiatry. 

Director Rosanne Cabana has set the 


play in the New York City of 1925, a 
time of suffragettes and changing 
morals. 

Anyone who remembers the ill-fated 
television series Hot | Baltimore of a few 
seasons back has already been 
introduced to Lanford Wilson, author of 
Ludlow Fair. 

“Ludlow Fair is very much a product 
of the sixties,” says director Susan 
Padveen. “The story concerns two 
young women, Rachel and Agnes, who 
share a New York apartment. 

“Although quite opposite to each 
other in character, the two women have 
formed a symbiotic bond which 
supports them through the difficult tasks 
of living in our alienating world.” 

Rondot, Cabana and Padveen are all 
third-year students in theatre professor 
Norma Springford’s directing class. 

Tickets, at $1 apiece, are available 
from the Chameleon box office. For 
information or reservations, call 482- 
0789. 
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E.M. Forster scholars 
book passage to 











Concordia for 
centenary conference 


By Beverley Smith 

E.M Forster, one of the finest 
novelists of this century, (1879-1970) 
will be honoured at Concordia in a 
special celebration, marking the 
centenary of his birth. This celebration 
will be the only event of its kind in the 
world, other than in India. 

The Forster conference, scheduled 
for May 2 to May 5, will bring 
together scholars from North America, 
Great Britain, Australia and India. It is 
being organized by Judith Herz and 
Robert Martin, two Concordia English 
professors who are engaged in Forster 
criticism. 

The program will combine major 
addresses and seminars on cultural, 
textual, historical and biographic 
aspects of Forster’s work. In addition, 
several novelists and short story 
writers will discuss their reponse to 
Forster in their own writing. 

Excerpts from an opera by Benjamin 
Britten with libretto by E.M. Forster 
and Eric Crozier will be performed at a 
banquet during the conference, and 
two films Lawrence and Forster and 
The Obelisk (a dramatization of one of 
Forster's short stories) will be shown. 

To coincide with the centenary, rare 
editions of Forster's works will be on 
display in the Vanier Library from 
next week until the end of the con- 
ference. Volumes of Forster criticism 
will also be exhibited in the lobby of 
the Bryan Building during the four 
days of the conference. 

The publication of an authoritative 
biography on Forster by P.N. Furbank 
in 1977-78 and the appearance of two 
posthumous works, Maurice (1971) 
and The Life to Come (1972), revived 
interest in the British novelist. 


Author of such well-known works as 
Where Angels Fear to Tread (1905) and 
A Room With a View (1908), Forster 
established his reputation as a major 
literary figure with his best and last 
novel, A Passage to India (1924), 
which became a 20th-century classic. 

In the second half of his life, he 
_ virtually ceased writing fiction, but did 
produce many outstanding lectures, 
essays and broadcasts. 

“Had he actually written no more 
(after A Passage to India),” observed 
one Forster critic, “...the technical 
mastery of his last novel, and the 
feeling of completeness it gives would 
be enough in themselves to account for 


his silence: it is hard to see how A 
Passage to India could be bettered as a 
statement of the human experience sub 
specie aeternitatis.” 

The novel, constituting Forster's 
most comprehensive statement of 
human possibilities and limitations, 
represents “the universe itself against 
which man’s values seem so uncertain 
and man’s activities so trivial.” It is 
this contrast that makes A Passage to 
India, says a Forster critic, “such a 
profound and poignant book”. 

In a volume of literary criticism 
Aspects of the Novel, Forster gave 
valuable insight into his aims as a 
novelist, with particular emphasis on 
the affinity between fiction and music. 

But it is in his essays, collected in 
Abinger Harvest (1936) and Two Cheer 
for Democracy (1951), that Forster 
reveals himself most clearly not only as 
“a man who loved writing” but also as 
a “liberal humanist, concerned for the 
life of the individual, and of the spirit, 
against philistinism, intolerance and 
any kind of political totalitarianism.” 

During his lifetime, Forster only 
fleetingly hinted at his homosexual 
tendencies in his fictional works. 
Because of the censorship of the time 
and the prevalent societal attitudes, it 
was only after his death that the more 
explicitly homosexual works such as 
Maurice and The Life to Come were 
published. 

But at an International Writers 
Congress in Paris in 1935, Forster 
strongly attacked censorship. He saw 
sex as a subject for comic as well as 
serious treatment, and many of his 
short stories in The Life to Come 
reveal his humour. 

Yet, they also make a tacit appeal 
for equal tolerance of homosexuality 
and heterosexuality and some of the 
more serious stories powerfully convey 
the pressure and unhappiness Forster 
felt at not being able to reveal himself 
fully in his fiction. 

After the war, Forster had honours 
heaped on him. In 1945, Forster was 
made an Honorary Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he had 
studied Classics and History in his 
youth. In 1953 he was made a 
Companion of Honour. And in 1968 
he was appointed to the Order of 
Merit. 

When he died at the age of 91, his 
literary career spanned nearly a 
century. 


For those interested in obtaining 
more information on the E.M. Forster 
Centenary Conference, which takes 
place in the Bryan Building, Loyola 
campus, May 2-5, contact the Loyola 
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English department at 482-0320, local 
534 or Robert Martin at local 563. 
Details are on the Events page. 

Registration fees for the conference 
are $20.00 for adults, $7.50 for 
students. 


The way we 
should have been 


If you've been spending 15 minutes 
trekking up to the top of the Hall 
Building because the “moving staircases” 
haven't been moving, you probably 
won't find it at all reassuring that it isn’t 
supposed to be that way. 

When Sir George Williams University 
opened its one-stop teaching outlet, the 
Hall Building, in the mid-sixties, 
Maclean's magazine was quick to sing its 
praises. 

Jean Wright, writing in the October 


15, 1966 issue of what was then 
“Canada’s National Magazine”, 
recognized the pitfalls of “a teaching 
machine one block long, one block wide 
and 12 stories high [sic]’’ but she lauded 
the university's foresight in providing 
quick internal transportation. 

“To aid panting students,” she wrote, 
“the Hall Building features speedy 
escalators which travel the 12 stories in 
three minutes.” 

I wonder if she’s been back since aie 


LETTERS 





Dear Sir: 

In The Thursday Report for March 
22, 1979, there is an article entitled 
“Islam course dispels stereotypes” in 
which your reporter gives currency to 
another stereotype when he quotes a 
student as saying that “If Muslims had 
discovered South America instead of 
the Spanish Conquistadors, there 
wouldn’t have been a massacre of the 
native Indian population”. Such a 
statement supports the false view that 
the Spaniards were unusually prone to 
massacre Indians. 

The fact is that the policy of ex- 
terminating the native population of 
America was much more an English 
than a Spanish policy. The saying “The 
only good Indian is a dead Indian” is 
an English maxim, not a Spanish one. 

To confirm this, it is only necessory 
to look at America today. In Peru 
about half, and in Bolivia more than 
half, the population is of pure Indian 
blood, and most of the remainder is 
mestizo (mixed Indian and European). 


In Central America, Columbia, 
Ecuador, Mexico and Venezuela the 
largest group is mestizo, and only 
about 10% of the population is of pure 
European descent. Only in the far 
south is the bulk of the population 
European. There are probably more 
pure-blooded Indians in Spanish 
America today than at the time of the 
conquest. 

North of the Rio’ Grande many 
tribes were completely annihilated and 
the remainder decimated. Massacres of 
Indians continued in the United States 
until late in the nineteenth century. 
One of the tribes wiped out in what is 
now Canada was the Beothuk of 
Newfoundland, who were hunted like 
wild animals during the first 200 years 
of English settlement. 

Yours truly, 

E.E. McCullough 
Professor 

Department of History 
SGW Campus 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT 





The Members of the Corporation, 
Concordia University. 

We have examined the balance sheet of Concordia University as at 
May 31, 1978 and the statements of operating fund revenue and expense, 
changes in fund balances, and capital fund source and application of 
funds for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included 
such tests and other procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, these financial statements present fairly the financial 
position of the University as at May 31, 1978, the results of its current 
operations and the changes in the fund balances and the source and 
application of the capital funds for the year then ended in accordance 
with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis 
consistent with that of the preceding year. 


Montreal, Quebec 
September 1, 1978 


Touche Ross & Co. 
Chartered Accountants 
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BALANCE SHEET AS AT MAY 31, 1978 


OPERATING FUND 


ASSETS 


Cash 

Term deposit 

Accounts receivable (Note 1) 

Due from Province of Quebec (Note 2) 
Inventories (Note 3) 

Deferred charges and prepaid expenses 
(Note 4) 

Due from Capital Fund 


ASSETS 


Cash on deposit with Trustees 
Marketable securities at cost less amount 


written off (market value—$97,280; 1977—$97,871) 


Due from Province of Quebec (Note 2) 
Capital portion of subsidies granted to the 
University by the Province of Quebec 
Fixed assets (Note 5) 


LIABILITIES 
1978 1977 
$ 214,442 $ 60,656 Bank loans 
500,000 _ Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
1,353,360 1,893,768 Unearned tuition fees 
4,976,852 4,340,292 Due to Restricted Funds 
= 737,276 668,290 Operating surplus (deficit) 
Unexpended funds on account of merger 
1,023,465 883,252 
930,337 960,303 
$9,745,732 $8,806,561 
CAPITAL FUND 
~ LIABILITIES 
$414,063 $ — Bank loans 


Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 


51,600 51,600 Due to Operating Fund 
770,640 2,064,450 Long term debt (Note 6) 
University equity 
16,956,404 15,357,793 
72,084,438 70,283,429 
< $90,277,145. $87,757,272 


$ 


1978 
$ 30,000 
5,621,154 
1,131,558 
2,955,591 
7,429 


$9,745,732 


227,350 
930,337 
17,005,621 


72,113,837 


$90,277,145 
oo 





1977 
$ 2,854,144 
4,730,377 
1,060,262 
2,396,436 
(2,925,372) 
690,714 


$8,806,561 


$ 1,505,856 


77,496 
960,303 
15,412,692 


69,800,925 


$87,757,272 
= 


ASSETS 


Marketable securities at cost (market 


value—$204,801; 1977 —$53,330) 
Accounts receivable (Note 1) 
Due from Operating Fund 


REVENUE 


University 
Tuition fees 
Province of Quebec operating grants 
Miscellaneous fees and other income 


Student services 

Scholarships 

Assisted research grants 

Total university and research revenue 


Schools 
Tuition fees 


Auxiliary Services 
Bookstore 
Residences and food services 
Printing and reproduction services 


Total Revenue 


RESTRICTED FUNDS 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable and accrued liabilties 


$ 212,479 $. 57,285 Loyola Campus Centre 
1,378,942 1,172,670 Scholarships and bursaries 
2,955,591 2.396,436 Unexpended research grants 
& SiS Se Real estate purchase fund 
Other 
$4,547,012 $3,626,391 
SSS = 
OPERATING FUND 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1978 
EXPENSE 
1978 1979 University 
$ 8,291,698 $ 8,968,056 cage? 
50,606,000 41,467,000 Registrar 
SNA CS __ 884,461 Computer Centre 
59,812,686 51,319,517 
1,683,795 1,567,150 Administration - 
Interést 
159,083 94,339 Operational services 
2,694,310 2,080,960 
64,349,874 55,061,966 Student services 
Scholarships 
209,737 220,605 
Assisted research 
2,188,629 1,932,005 Total university and research expense 
347,940 321,859 
982,179 1,010,794 Schools 
Academic and administration 
3,518,748 3,264,658 
Auxiliary Services 
Bookstore 
Residences and food services 
Printing and reproduction services 
Total expense 
Excess of revenue over expense (ex- 
pense over revenue for the year 
$68,078,359 $58,547,229 


OPERATING FUND 

Balance of Operating deficit at June 1 
Adjustments to prior years’ operations 
(Note 7) 


Excess of revenue over expense (ex- 
pense over revenue) for the year 


Balance of Operating surplus (deficit) at 
May 31 


1978 
$(2,925,372) 


2,932,038 
6,666 


763 


$ 7,429 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN FUND BALANCES 


1977 
$ (2,844,167) 


2,962,394 
(3,043,599) 


(3,043,544) 


$ (2,925,372) 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1978 


CAPITAL FUND 
Balance of University equity at June 1 


Changes in fixed assets (Note 5) 

Capital expenditure grants 
—from Province of Quebec 
—from research projects 


Interest portion of subsidies granted to 
the University by the Province of Quebec 


Donations and investment income 
Loyola Campus Centre donations 


Other 


Deduct: Interest expenditure 


Balance of Univeristy equity at May 31 


$ 102,112 
88,547 
746,523 
2,614,070 
319,500 
676,260 


$4,547,012 


1978 


$ 35,122,007 
4,537,527 
2,411,448 
1,363,850 


43,434,832 
5,052,484 


521,683 
10,673,947 


1,637,401 
159,083 
2,694,310 
64,173,740 


273,558 


2,251,832 
376,038 
1,002,428 


3,630,298 
68,077,596 


763 
$68,078,359 


1978 
$ 69,800,925 
252,526 
1,454,000 
225,205 
1,331,142 
351,181 
30,000 


73,444,979 
1,331,142 


$72,113,837 


$ 100,005 
173,573 
568,194 

1,913,350 
374,50C 
496,76° 


$3,626,391 


1977 


$ 32,106,557 
4,183,329 
2,325,568 
1,329,657 


39,945,111 
4,794,757 


358,147 
9,266,230 


54,364,245 
1,513,973 
94,339 
2,080,960 
58,053,517 


251,872 


1,964,501 
306,164 
1,014,774 


3,285,439 


61,590,828 


(3,043,599) 
$58,547,229 


1977 
$ 57,563,478 
10,116,031 
1,699,000 
143,975 
1,454,725 
241,260 
38,000 


(819) 
71,255,650 


1,454 725 
$69,800,925 


STATEMENT OF SOURCE AND APPLICATION OF FUNDS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1978 


CAPITAL FUND 


1978 1977 
Source of funds 


Department of education subsidies 
Capital portion 


Interest portion 1,331,142 1,454,725 
2,732,531 2,855,306 
Net proceeds from the issue of series 
“B" bonds 2,940,000 — 
Advance from (repayment to) operating 
fund (29,966) 913,051 
Donations and investment income 381,181 224,477 
Grant from research projects 225,205 143,975 
Sale of marketable securities — 122,964 
Collection of insurance claims — 97,163 
& 6,248,951 


$ 1,401,389 $ 1,400,581 


$4,356,936 


1978 1977 
Application of Funds 


Long term debt service 
Capital portion $ 1,407,071 $ 1,405,861 


Interest portion 1,331,142 _1,454,725 
2,738,213 2,860,586 
Purchase of fixed assets 1,548,483 1,759,624 
Reduction of bank loans _ 1,505,856 384,321 
Interest and other disbursements 
recoverable from Province of Quebec 192,190 81,782 
Decrease (increase) in accounts 
payable (149,854) 203,361 
Increase (decrease) in cash 414,063 (932,738) 
$6,248,951 $4,356,936 
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SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT ACCOUNTING POLICIES 
MAY 31, 1978 


In 1977 the University adopted the accounting policies and practices as well 
as the presentation format as recommended by the Administrative and Financial 
Affairs Committee of the Conference of Rectors and Principals of Quebec 
Universities, and the application thereof has been consistent since then. 


Fund accounting 

In order to ensure observance of limitations and restrictions placed on the use 
of the resources available to the University, the accounts of the University are 
maintained in accordance with the principles of “fund accounting”. This is 
procedure by which resources for various purposes are classified for accounting 
and reporting purposes into funds that are in accordance with activities or 
objectives specified. 

Restricted gifts, grants, appropriations, endowments, and other restricted 
resources are accounted for separately in the appropriate restricted funds. Such 
funds may only be utilized in accordance with the purposes established by the 
source of such funds and are in contrast with operating and capital funds over 
which the Board of Governors retains full control to use in achieving any of its 
institutional purposes. 

Revenues and expenses are accounted for in the fund to which they relate 


except for restricted current funds which are reported as revenue when they are 
expended. 


Accrual basis 
Transactions are generally recorded on the accrual basis. 


University and schools revenue and expense 

Tuition fees are recorded as revenue in the financial year in which the course 
sessions are held. . 

Operating grants are accounted for as revenue in the financial year to which 
they apply. Revisions thereto are accounted for when they are definitely 
established. 

Other fees and income, mainly interest earned and computer centre revenue, 
are recorded as they are earned. 

Academic and other operating expenditures, including library acquisitions, 
are generally recorded as they are incurred. An amount equivalent to commit- 
ments for outstanding purchase orders for materials and services is 
appropriated from the current year’s revenue. However no provision is made in 
the accounts for accumulated holiday and sickness benefits. 


Inventory valuation 
Inventories of bookstore and other materials are valued at the lower of cost 


and net realizable value. Provision is made for slow-moving and obsolete 
_ inventories. 


Deferred charges and prepaid expenses 

Improvements to leased premises represent the principal deferred charges 
and they are charged to operations over the terms of the related leases. Other 
deferred charges and prepaid expenses are generally charged to operations in 
the subsequent year. 


Marketable securities 


Marketable securities are stated at cost less write-downs for declines in value 
where appropriate. 


Capital expenditure grants and subsidies 

Capital expenditure grants are accounted for upon Order-in-Council of the 
Province of Quebec. These grants are funded in due course by the issue of long 
term debt to be subsidized from funds voted annually by the legislature of the 
Province of Quebec for this purpose. 

Capital expenduture grants are recorded to the University equity account. The 
capital portion of subsidies is recognized upon issue of the long term debt and 
it is reduced by the capital portion of the annual debt service subsidy. 


Fixed assets 
Fixed assets are valued as follows: 

Land is valued at cost; 

Buildings are initially valued at cost and are revalued every 50 years; 

Building alterations and improvements are capitalized but are written 
off after one year; 

Furniture and equipment is valued at cost but is written off after 15 
years; : 

Library acquisitions are valued at cost; and 


Depreciation, other than the above reductions, is not recorded in the 
accounts. 


Pensions 

The University has a partly contributory, trusteed and funded pension plan. 
The current service cost portion is charged to operations as_ incurred. 
Experience deficiencies are being funded and charged to operations principally 
over a fifteen year period; the remaining portion of the unfunded liability is 
being amortized in equal instalments over a period ending in 1991. 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


MAY 31, 1978 
1. Accounts Receivable 
1978 1977 
Operating Fund 
Tuition and education fees, less 
allowance for doubtful accounts $ 945,698 $1,432,319 
Services, advances and others 417,662 461,449 


$1,363,360 $ 1,893,768 


Notes to Financial Statements 


May 31, 1978 
1978 
Restricted Funds 
National Research Council grants $ 1,132,387 
Other accounts relating to trust funds 246,555 
$ 1,378,942 
2. Due from Province of Quebec 
: 1978 
Operating Fund 
$ 4,976,852 — 
Funds on account of merger a 
$4,976,852 
Capital Fund 
Capital grant $ 760,290 
Capital grant interest and others 10,350 
$770,640 
3. Inventories 
1978 
Bookstores : 
Books $ 615,298 
Supplies 98,982 
714,280 
Stationery and supplies 22,996 
$737,276 
4. Deferred Charges and Prepaid Ex- 
eps 1978 
Improvements to leased premises $775,978 
Insurance 64,000 
Other expenses and deposits 183,487 
$1,023,465 
5. Fixed Assets 
The detail of fixed assets is as follows: 
1978 
Land $ 6,856,914 
Buildings 35,596,359 
Building alterations and improvements 470,772 
Furniture and equipment 14,660,393 
Library 14,500,000 
$72,084,438 
The changes during the year were the 
following: 
Acquisition of library volumes, financed 1978 
by the operating fund (1977 also includes 
the revaluation of the library) $1,200,00 
Reductions 
(including in 1977 the adjustments 
necessary to reflect the gasis of 
valuation then adopted) 
Buildings = 
Building alterations and improvements 779,664 
Furniture and equipment 167,810 
947,474 


Net increase 


$252,526 
= 


1977 


$ 1,003,212 
169,458 


$1,172,670 


1977 


$ 2,459,292 
1,881,000 


$4,340,292 


$ 1,699,000 
365,450 


$2,064,450 


1977 


$ 518,120 
72,570 


590,690 


77,600 


$668,290 


1977 


$673,051 
59,700 
150,501 


$883,252 


1977 


$ 6,507,781 


36,265,476 

110,547 
14,099,625 
13,300.000 


$70,283,429 


1977 
$13,060,000 


545,367 
1,537,011 
861,591 


2,943,969 
$10,116,031 





6. Long Term Debt 


1978 1977 

7 3/4% Series “A” Mortgage Bonds ~ 

maturing on October 15, 1978 $ 110,000 $ 220,000 

10 1/2% Series “A” Bonds maturing May 3, 

1986 5,000,000 5,000,000 

9 1/2% Series ‘“B” Mortgage Bonds 

maturing on July 15, 1978 825,000 850,000 

9 1/2% Series ‘‘B” Bonds repayable in five 

equal annual instalments commencing on 

May 15, 1979 500,000 _— 

10% Series ‘‘B’” Bonds maturing on May 

15, 1988 E ; --2,500,000 _ 

8 1/2% Series “C’’ Mortgage Bonds i 

maturing on March 15, 1979 500,000 1,000,000 

9 1/2% First Mortgage Bonds repayable on 

December 15, 1982 1,500,000 1,500,000. 
" 7 112% Mortgage, payable July 1, 1978 49,217 54,899 

5 1/8% Mortgage loan from the Central 

Mortgage~ and Housing Corporation, 

repayable by semi-annual payments of 

$52,622 including interest to March 1, 2014 1,721,404 1,737,793 

9 1/4% General Debentures, maturing 

serially at the rate of $750,000 per annum 

in each of the years 1977 to 1979 1,500,000 2,250,000 

8% Debentures repayable in five equal 

annual instalments of $560,000 com- 

mencing March 1, 1990 2,800,000 2,800,000 

$17,005,621 $15,412,692 


Capital and interest obligations on the long term debt, with the ex- 
ception of the mortgage payable in the amount of $49,217, are sub- 
sidized by the Province of Quebec (see Summary of Significant Ac- 
counting Policies). 


7. Adjustments to Prior Years’ Operating Results 

During the year, normal revisions were made to the operating grants of 
prior years, mainly.1976-77; these revisions had the effect to increase 
prior years’ income by an amount of $964,000. In addition, non-recurring 
operating grants in the amount of $1,968,000, also relating to prior years’ 
activities, were obtained during the year. 


8. Commitments 

a) The pension plan of the University has unfunded liabilities which were 
actuarially estimated to be $3,369,000 at January 1, 1978 ($3,524,000 at 
January 1, 1977) of which $1,555,000 ($1,676,000 at January 1, 1977) 
represents experience deficiencies. ' 

b) Lease agreements having an initial or remaining term of more than 
one year exists for premises and equipment. The rental payments of the 
next five years are as follows: 


1979 $ 2,359,417 
1980 2,294,230 
1981 2,112,301 
1982 1,710,895 
1983 886,192 

$9,363,035 


Current government policy is to provide for such rentals in the operating 
grants. g 





“Untitled by Brian Porter 


Dream paintings, 
photos at galleries 


Two Nova-Scotia-trained artists, one 
a photographer, the other a painter 
will be featured at Concordia’s art 
galleries. 

An exhibition of recent paintings by 
Brian Porter, completed during a two- 
year period in Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
will be on display in Gallery One 
on the the mezzanine of the Hall 
Building, Sir George campus. 

Porter's images originate from his 
dreams before being reproduced on 
canvas. They're executed by a man 
who has a distinct love for his work. 

His paintings are untitled because 
they “speak for themselves”, says 
Porter. : 

Prints by photographer Alan-Glen 


AT A GLANCE 


Continued from page 3. 


the situation for the handicapped at 
Concordia. “We would like this 
donation to remain anonymous,” said 
the man on behalf of himself and his 
wife, “since feelings from the heart are 
invisible.” The money has been turned 
over to the university committee for 
the handicapped..... 


cee Athletics and physical education 
prof. Ed Enos’ physical fitness 
program is given credit for the 
Montreal Expos baseball team being 
in fantastic shape, according to its 
trainer Yvon Belanger.... Whither 
Concordia? Robert Gordon, director- 
general of Dawson College; 
prognosticated on the future of 
Quebec's higher institutes of learning. 
He predicts McGill University will 
remain an institution of prestige, 
Bishops’ has become the “Anglophone 
souvenir” and Concordia is in 
trouble..... 


Harris will be on display in Gallery 11. 


The images comprising this series of 
Morris’ works stem from the period 
October 1978 to March 1979, and 
depict the Halifax-Darmouth, Nova 
Scotia area. 

Both exhibitions run from April 12 
to May 1. BS 
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Play, orchestra, play 


Beethoven, Prokofiev and Krommer 


will be featured in the Concordia 
Orchestra’s spring concert, Saturday 


April 21 at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. 

Kenneth Wolf will be the soloist 
when the orchestra performs 


Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 1 in C 
major opus 15. Also on the program 
are Prokofiev's Lieutenant Kije and 
Franz Krommer’s Nonett opus 79 for 
wood instruments. 

The Concordia Orchestra is under 
the direction of Sherman Friedland. 


Learned societies 
-meet next month 


This spring the Learned Societies will the Rector’s office in room an, Bishop 


be meeting at the University of 
Saskatchewan from May 22 to June 8 


Court. 


The organizing committee for th 


and the Royal Society of Canada from conferences is reporting proble: 


May 26 to May 29. If you are a faculty the mailing of the forms. They are 
arriving too sldwly, and some have 
been lost in the mail. re 
— So ed it safe, and get your forms | 
forms, these forms can be picked up at now. 


member who is planning to attend 
either of these conferences, but have 
not yet received your registration 





ae fo! x 


Concordia begins reclassification 


One of the most important aims ot 
Concordia’s compensation policy is to 
ensure that our salaries and related 
benefits are comparable to those paid 
in other universities. The policy in- 
cludes the introduction of salary ad- 
ministration plans for the various 
groups of staff - Technical, Office and 
Secretarial, Administration and 
Professional. The salary plans include 
related policies, job descriptions and 
salary scales. 

A comprehensive study of our 
Secretarial and Office group started 
about three years ago. All of the staff 
in this group on both campuses were 
asked to complete questionnaires 
concerning their jobs, and from these 
were prepared the individual job 
descriptions. 

The job descriptions were then 
classified by an independent rating 
committee against a plan which 
measured decision-making authority, 
responsibility, contacts and various 
other factors. 

Out of this study was developed an 
approach which grouped reporting 
level with the same degree of 
responsibility. On this basis, we than 
developed a classification plan which 
contains six categories for the 


Secretarial staff (S-1 to S-6) and six for 
the Office staff (0-1 to 0-6). 

Each of the categories contains 
a composite job description covering a 
variety of positions that have been 
included in it. These categories have 
been matched to the salary scales being 
paid in other universities in Quebec, 
and the result is the scales shown in 
the chart. (Since it is the position that 
has been classified, the assigning of a 
particular classification is not intended 
to take into account individual 
capabilities or performance.) 

The plan for the Office and 
Secretarial staff will be introduced on 
April 9. All staff on both campuses 
will then be included in one of the six 
Office or Secretarial categories. An 
employee who is now paid below the 
minimum for the classification will 
receive an adjustment in annual salary 
to that minimum. 

At the annual salary review, any 
employee who is paid at or above the 
maximum will keep pace with that 
maximum, receiving the dollar amount 
by which it increases. This ensures that 
all employees will be considered for 
increases at the annual salary review, 
and no salaries will be frozen or 
reduced. 


The Wage and Salary Administrator, 
Lynne McMartin, has the responsibility 
for ensuring the uniform application of 
this plan as well as other plans - 
Technical, Administration and 
Professional - as they are introduced. 

Department heads have a copy of all 
the new composite job descriptions and 
associated salary ranges; in addition to 
the new policies governing the 
classificaton plan. They also have 
information about individual 
classifications and salaries. 

Information concerning the 
classification plan and salary ranges is 
available to all employees. Individual 
salaries remain confidential. 

Feel free to discuss the plan and its 
effect on you with your Department 
head. : 

Should you have any questions or 
comments please contact Lynne Mc- 
Martin (4211) or Paul Wolf (267) in 
Personnel. 


Classification Maximum .. Minimum 
S-1, 0-1 $10,633 $ 9,427 
S-2, 0-2 11,217 9,555 
S-3, 0-3 12,852 10,340 
S-4, 0-4 14,443 11,108 
S-5, 0-5 16,059 12,387 
S-6, 0-6 16,479 13,647 
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Students, faculty and staff *‘showed a very low readership 
level among all media’”’ 


Continued from page 1. 


users” (57 per cent). 

The only other outlets with high 
“awareness” and “heavy usage” ratings 
were the university-wide ad- 
ministration newspaper, The Thursday 
Report, and university bulletin boards. 
Of the 84:6 per cent who were aware 
of The Thursday Report, 52 per cent 
were regular readers, and of the 76 per 
cent who were aware of the existence 
of bulletin boards, 45 per cent were 
considered heavy users. 

Despite awareness levels of above 50 
per cent for most of the media sur- 
veyed, it was concluded that, in 
general, students, faculty and staff 
“showed a very low readership level 
among all media... with the exception 
of The Thursday Report and The 
Georgian.” 

Most people (58.6 per cent) still 
managed to consider themselves “well- 
informed concerning Concordia 
University”, and university media were 
considered the major source of in- 
formation about university activities 
by 70 per cent of the respondents. 
Word-of-mouth was the source for 
54.1 per cent. 


Readership 

Readership patterns were rated on a 
continuum of “always - often - 
sometimes - rarely - never”. Only On 
Campus, CIRL and CRSG showed 
significant differences in readership 
patterns among the student, faculty 
and staff groups. 

Students tended to read On Campus 
more often than did faculty, although 
all read it only “sometimes” to 
“rarely”. (Where one of the student, 
staff or faculty groups is not men- 
tioned, it falls between the other two 
in terms of rating, and the difference is 
not considered statistically significant.) 

Students also listened to CIRL more 
than did either faculty or staff, with 
students listening somewhat more than 
“rarely” and faculty and staff ap- 
proaching “never” on the scale. 

In the case of CRSG, students 
listened “significantly more often” than 
did faculty members. All, however, 
listened “rarely”. 

Significant differences in readership 
habits by campus were, not sur- 
prisingly, found only in “one-campus” 
media where access is naturally 
limited. However, there were more 
Loyola respondents who were 
Georgian readers than Sir George 
respondents who were Loyola News 
readers. 


Preference 

Preference was rated “very much - 
somewhat - neutral - not much - not at 
all’. Significant differences were found 
only for TTR, The Georgian and 
CRSG, while the student, faculty and 
staff groups shared very “neutral” 
views on the remaining media. 

Faculty and staff expressed a higher 
degree of preference (in the 
“somewhat” range) for TTR than did 
students (approaching “neutral”. 

The Georgian was rated higher by 
students and staff (“somewhat”) than it 
was by faculty (“somewhat” to 
“neutral”). 

Students tended to be neutral 
concerning CRSG, whereas faculty 
tended toward the “not much” rating. 


Content, format 

Content, format and availability 
were rated “very good - good - no 
opinion - poor - very poor”. 

Employees (faculty and staff) and 
students tended to have significantly 
different views on the content of TTR 
whereas faculty was split from students 
and staff in its views of the bulletin 
boards. All agreed on the content of 
the remaining media. 

Faculty and staff considered the 
content of TTR as “good” with 
students approaching “no opinion”. 
The content of the bulletin boards was 
viewed with “no opinion” by faculty 
and approached “good” in the eyes of 


Continued on page 13. 


‘Your comments on the ae 


Would lke to seea Newsletter. 


= 


= * 


Would lke to: see isting 0 on cre Cnteeriiey saaretey 
More information about intellectual and other events at  MeGill (and 


movies in town). 


"Need a “t “more formalized distribution method Ko ceaee Sg, 


it 


1). Radio - benaaehe contempt, the music fit Reine edith: 2) TV ae 


beneath contempt, waste of 
total lack of Jobrnatete, hee 


electricity, no news value. 3) ae 


nai 


Loyola News available ey t Sir George Williams ar vice-versa - - 


University-wi see ated 


‘Duplication of material; doesn't have one campus-wide semi-weckiy- 


| paper—too many papers published. 


More info regarding new courses. 


tend, 
be 


More info regarding all aspects of university life, not resiicied to snalets se 
interests. 


_ Georgian good. Not enough given out. <= 


Information regarding activities taking place in Hall Mezzanine - circular 


format. 


Better dpeanitation of resources - enough resources but not properly. 
used. Better campus advertising and publicity, posters and their 
placement. TV service expanded and used more. Resources used to 


promote school spirit. 


Would like to have an information office that would aid or sila in 
problems with finding specific information. 


I T would like to see-media sources decreased to one or two major sources 
t one could easily be informed — all events and at the same 


tae have easy accessibility. 








A closer 
: or 


The Concordia media survey, 
commissioned by the Information 
Office, was a descriptive study, 
designed to provide “a snapshot 
description of the situation at a given 
time”. No attempt was made to 
determine motivations or cause and 
effect. 

Data was collected, using a 
questionnaire and personal interview, 
during the last two weeks of February. 

For the purposes of the study, 
probability sampling was rejected. 
Quota sampling was determined to be 
the most effective nonprobability 
method. 

The sample of 258 included 123 
students, 78 staff and 57 members of 
faculty. Of the 123 students, 181 at- 
tended Sir George, 68 attended Loyola 
and 9 regularly attended both cam- 
puses. Half were full-time and half 
were part-time. 

Twelve staff members were sampled 
from the Loyola campus and 66 from 
Sir George. Of the 57 faculty members, 
19 were from Loyola, 36 were from Sir 
George and two identified themselves 
as coming from both campuses. 

Famales accounted for 38 per cent of 
the total sample, males for 62 per cent. 
More than 80 per cent of the sample 
has been at Concordia for two or more 
years. 

The study group pointed out a 
number of limitations which might 
have affected the results of the survey. 

It warns that “the results may be 
biased because only those people most 
accessible were interviewed and so 
results may be skewed toward those 
people who spend a greater amount of 
time at the university.” 

It also stressed that time constraints, 
lack of experience, the complexity of 
the questionnaire and the non- 
cooperation of some faculty members 
may have biased the results. 

The survey was carried out by Paul 
Clark, Nancy Corey, Maureen McCall, 
Brian Mintz, Keith Murphy, Gabriel 
Oladepo, Dominic Vannelli and Sam 
Waldner, all final-year students in 
Commerce professor Michel Bergier’s 
marketing research class. 


Media survey Continued from page 12. 


students and staff. 

Most viewed CU Mag and The 
Georgian as “good” and EBB and the 
Loyola News as approaching “good” in 
terms of content. There was “no 
opinion” expressed as to the content of 
the remaining media. 

Student, faculty and staff views of 
format differed for TTR, The 
Georgian, CRSG and EBB. There was 
no significant difference of opinion on 
‘the remaining media. 

! Faculty and staff felt that the format 
‘of TTR was “good” whereas students 
rated it slightly lower. 

Staff were more impressed (“good”) 
with the iormat of The Georgian than 
were students (approaching “good”). 

Students and staft had “no opinion” 
on the format of CRSG while faculty 
felt it approached “good”. 

The format of EBB was rated more 
highly (approaching “good”) by staff 
than it was by faculty (“no opinion”). 

Loyola News and CU Mag have 
formats approaching “good”, according 
to all three groups, and “no opinion” 
was expressed concerning the 
remaining media. 

Availability 
The availability of TTR, CU Mag 


and the Loyola News varied 
significantly among the student, faculty 
and staff groups. : 

Staff rated the availability of TTR as 
“very good”, while students felt it was 
only “good”. 

The availability of CU Mag ap- 
proached “good” according to faculty 
and staff. Students had “no opinion”. 

Faculty felt that the availability of 
the Loyola News approaches “good”, 
while staff had “no opinion”. 

All respondents rated the availability 
of The Georgian as approaching “very 
good”, that of the bulletin boards as 
“good”, that of CUTV and EBB as 
approaching “good” and that of On 
Campus, CRSG and CIRL as “no 
opinion”. 

Need for improvement was rated 

“none - very little - some - much - very 
much”. 

The only significant ‘difference 
among groups was for TTR, with the 
faculty and staff rating approaching 
“very little” and the student rating at 
“some”. 

All groups felt that CRSG needed 
“much” improvement and that the 
remaining media could use “some” 
improvement. 








member. 






George faculty member. 





events” —Sir George student. 







Sir George Student. 









George faculty member. 





student. 


Events, At a Glance best features : readers 


That potpourri ot tidbits about 
people and events at Concordia, “At A 
Glance”, and the back-page 
“Events/Notices” section are the most 
widely-read features of The Thursday 
Report, a market survey of TTR 
readership has revealed. 

The survey of a representative 
sample of 200 students, faculty and 
staff also found the newspaper's 
readership to be fairly faithful: 75 per 
cent of the readers go through the 
paper every other week and 50 per 
cent every week. 

Fully 85 per cent of the readership 
said they considered the weekly 
university newspaper “important as an 
information source” 

Most copies of The Thursday Report 
don’t have a chance to yellow, 
however, as only three per cent of the 
surveyed readers indicated they saved 
past issues of the paper. As expected, 
regular readers were more apt to keep 
issues of the paper on file than light 
readers. 

The paper received a favorable 
rating in terms of content. Overall, 67 
per cent of the respondents in the three 
groups judged it good and 25 per cent 
very good or excellent. The “Staff” 
group was more favorably disposed to 
the paper than each of the other two. 


Interest was expressed in extending 
TTR coverage to 
“People/Lifestyles/Careers” as well as 
to performing arts on campus and 
activities off campus in the Montreal 
community. One reader suggested The 
Thursday Report should carry a listing 
of activities at McGill University. 

A large percentage (85 per cent) of 
the student readership wanted to see a 
column in the paper where individual 
opinions could be expressed freely, 
similar to the occasional “Sounding 
Board” feature. This suggestion was 


popular with staff also, since fully 80 
per cent of whom were in favor of the 
idea. Sixty-six per cent of the faculty 
respondents agreed such a column 
would be welcome. 

There was general agreement among 
respondents that The Thursday Report 
does not do enough in-depth reporting. 

The findings revealed that the 
presentation of the paper “is more than 
adequate”. Only a small minority of 
the respondents (about 15 per cent) 
were found to actually dislike the name 


of the paper. Continued on page 14. 


TTR survey: A closeup 


During the last two weeks of 
February and the first week of March, 
eight student researchers canvassed 130 
students, and 70 faculty and staff for 
their opinions on Concordia’s only 
university-wide newspaper, The 
Thursday Report. 

Four-page questionnaires were used 
and they were either personally ad- 
ministered or dropped off. 

Fifty-four per cent of the respondents 
came from the Sir George Williams 
campus and 46 per cent from the west- 
end Loyola campus. 


The Faculty and Arts and Science 
and the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration accounted for 74 
respondents each, Engineering for 23 
and Fine Arts for seven. Twenty-two 
respondents indicated no faculty at all. 

The bulk of the student group was 
full-time, day status, even though more 
than 50 per cent of the university's 
enrolment is part-time students. The 
researchers mentioned their inability to 
interest part-time students in the 
survey as the primary reason behind 
the over-representation of full-time 


Continued on page 14. 


Readers speak out on TTR 


“Very dull paper; rather a waste of newsprint” —Sir George student. 
“Paper should be longer, because it is interesting.” 
“The paper is too bland. Some satire should be introduced. It should not 


sound like an administrative middle-of-the-road mouthpiece. Keep the 
administration on its toes. Be more controversial” —Loyola faculty 


“The Thursday Report should stay within the scope of its original intent. 
that of an information source on what is happening at the university. 
The Thursday Report does a good job of providing information” —Sir 


“Like the paper. Wish it were ide and with more university-related 


“You have a long way to go. Articles are too long, no interest to 
students. Paper should be light. No one cares about faculty Speration” — 


“I have never really enjoyed The Thursday Report. | am much more 
interested in reading The Georgian” —Sir George staff. 


“I like The Thursday Report. It's far better than The Georgian” —Sir ae 


“The paper is good to read on the bus and between classes” —Loyola 
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—Sir George student. 
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Fictitious 
medium 
sparks 
comment 


Have you ever heard of Concordia 
Today? If you have, you can join the 
10.4 per cent of Concordia students, 
faculty and staff who claim not only to 
have heard of the non-existent 
newspaper, but who think it could use 
some improvement. 

In a recent survey of university 
media (see accompanying article), 27 of 
258 people surveyed claimed to be 
aware of Concordia Today, although 
most confessed that they read it very 


rarely. 


The fictitious newspaper was in- 
cluded as a “placebo” medium, a 
common practice in surveys of this 
sort. 

Faculty, staff and student groups 
were all “neutral” when asked about 
preference, and of “no opinion” when 
rating content, format and availability, 

According to the study, these results 
could indicate some confusion con- 
cerning the questionnaire used or the 
media involved, as well as some 
“haphazard” responses by those in- 
terviewed. 
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Processing 


away 


If Cyril MacDonald’s new word 
processor catches on with the 
university community, then a great 
deal of the repititious and tedious 
typing that plagues Concordia’s typists 
may go the way of the hand-cranked 
telephone. 

MacDonald, the director of Printing 
Services, is understandably sold on the 
Micon 2000 word processor which his 
department has recently acquired. Not 
only will it save time for typing staff, 
but it will save the university money, 
especially if more departments take 
advantage of its unique services. 

“Our feeling is that the word 
processor is already an important tool 
in the office of today,” he says, “and it 
is definitely going to play an even 
more important role in the office of 
tomorrow.” 

The reason for this is the machine's 
ability to record all that is typed into 
it. This means that much of the 
university’s publications and typed 
information, which is issued every year 
in essentially the same form, does not 
have to be retyped. An example is the 
telephone directory; all that is needed 
are the corrections, up-dates or 
revisions and the unit’s memory bank 
does the rest. 

Besides the directory and the 
publications, the machine is also useful 
in compiling mailing lists which can be 
produced on gummed labels. And 
furthermore, these lists can have 
personalized standard letters added to 
them. 


Thursday Report 


Continued from page 13. 

The readers also generally agreed 
‘The Thursday Report was the right 
length and its present tabloid size made 
it easy to handle. Respondents felt the 
paper contained a sufficient number of 
articles, photographs and illustrations. 

Each of the three respondent groups 
felt its particular area should be given 
more coverage in the paper. Thus, 69 
per cent of the faculty wanted more 
articles on the academic side, 57 per 
cent of the staff group wished for more 
non-academic material and 77 per cent 
of the students wanted to see more 
student-related material. 


the 
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up and also provide an advisory 
capacity for departments that should 
eventually buy their own equipment. 
Small departments won't need a 
processor; they can use ours. But the 
larger ones definitely would have a use 
of it, printing theses, faculty 
publication lists and other repetitious 
stuff that simply requires revision.” 


The operator of Micon 2000, Pamela 
Mitchell, is enthusiastic about its 
varied uses. Even after several weeks 
of working full-time on the machine, 
she is still discovering new tasks it can 
perform. 

“For instance,” she said, “Norma 
Springford of Theatre Arts wanted 
tickets for three different days for a 
play. Normally we would have to type 
the information six separate times, then 
cut it out to fit on a standard size 
page. In this case, because of two date 
changes, we would have to do it twice 
again. 

“With the word processor all I 
needed to do was type it, the machine 
centered it, I pressed a button and it 
was duplicated six times to fit on a 
page. For the other two tickets, I 
simply corrected the dates and 
duplicated them.” 

Yet, in spite of the machine’s 
obvious advantages, it is not intended 
for all jobs. 

“Typists,” she says, “don’t have to 
worry about their jobs being 
eliminated. The word processor is not 
intended for those one-time jobs.” 

Although it is clear that the machine 
will save money by saving time, it can 
save the university money in other 
ways. Macdonald mentioned 
typesetting and printing as areas of 
possible savings. Costly delays due to 
corrections and last-minute revisions 
will be eliminated since complete copy 
is going to the printer via the memory 
disc. 

That means copy is letter-perfect, 
and the printer only has to insert the 
disc into his typesetting unit. 


Survey close-up 
Continued from page 13. 


students among the respondents. 

In the student group, 122 were 
studying at the undergraduate level, 
eight at the graduate level. Sixty-five 
per cent of the 200 respondents were 
male. 

The circulation of the Thursday 
Report is 8,000 copies, several hundred 
of which are mailed to off-campus 
addresses (media, etc.) These recipients 
were not surveyed. 

On-campus distribution is through 
internal mail for 1,400 full and part- 
time faculty and an equal number of 
full and part-time staff. In addition the 
paper is left for pick-up at key traffic 
areas on both campuses. 

The survey was carried out by 
Jasmine Brien, Sharon Core, Dan 
Holbrook, Raymond Normandeau, 
Robert Shimotakahara, Joe Sledge, 
Bryon Thouret and Diane Walker, all 
third year undergraduate students in 
Commerce professor Michel Bergier’s 
marketing research class. 








MacDonald is eager to spread the 
word about his newest acquisition, 
since he hopes that it will fulfill two 
functions. 

“We're not interested in creating a 
massive centralized operation. But we 
do feel that we can do jobs that come 


The internationally acclaimed gymnasts, the Suomi-Girls, will perform at 
Loyola on April 5. The modern gymnastics program by the elite Finnish 
athletes will feature rhythmic and free movement, balls, hoops and club 
exercises set to Finnish and American music. Following their Concordia ap- 
pearance (1 p.m. in the Athletic Complex), the Suomi-Girls are scheduled to 
perform in New York, Toronto, Thunder Bay and Sudbury. 
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EVENTS/NOTICES/JOBS/CLASSIFIEDS 





Continued from back page. 


Monday 23 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: La Peur (Roberto Rossellini, 1954) (French 
version) with Ingrid Bergman, Mathias Wieman 
and Renata Mannhardt at 8 p.m. in H-110; $1. 
SGW campus. 

SCRABBLE CLUB: Meeting at 8 p.m. in HH- 
117, Loyola campus. All welcome. For in- 
formation, call Les, at 489-5925. 


Tuesday 24 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Rome Open City (Robert Rossellini, 1944- 
46) (Italian with English subt.) with Anna 
Magnani, Marcello Pagliero, Maria Michi and 
Aldo Fabrizi at 8 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW 
campus. 


Wednesday 25 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: La prise du pouvoir par Louis XIV 
(Roberto Rossellini) (French with English subt.) 
with Jean-Marie Patte, Raymond Jourdan and 
Katarina Renn at 8 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW 
campus. 

DOCTORAL THESIS EXAMINATION: Mr. 
Ovidiu Mitran, Ph.D. student in Physics, on 
Transition Temperature for the Three- 
Dimensional Ising Ferromagnet with Two- and 
Four-spin Interaction at 2:30 p.m. in H-769, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 


Thursday 26 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Les violons du bal (Michel Drach, 1973) 
(English subt.) with Marie-José Nat, David 
Drach and Jean-Louis Trintignant at 7 p.m; 
Ivan's Childhood (Andrei Tarkovsky, 1962) 
(English subt.) with Kolya Burlaiev at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; $1 each. SGW campus. 


Friday 27 

SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in the Conference 
Room of the Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal (corner Fielding and Cote St-Luc). 
ORGAN RECITAL: Second ina series of 5 organ 
recitals by the students of the class of Bernard 
Lagacé, at the Sanctuaire Marie-Reine-des- 
Coeurs, 5375 Sherbrooke East (Cadillac Métro), 
at 8:30 p.m. This week: Giséle Guibord. Free. 


Monday 30 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: La vieil homme et l'enfant (Claude Berri, 
1967)(French version) with Michel Simon, Alain 
Cohen and Luce Fabiole at 8 p.m. in H-110; $1. 
SGW campus. 


MAY 

Wednesday 2 

E.M. FORSTER CENTENARY CONFERENCE: 
To be held today through May 5 at the Loyola 
campus. Registration fee is $20, $7.50 for 
students. For complete information, contact the 
English Department at Loyola, or call Judith 
Herz, at 482-0320, ext. 530. Today’s events: At 
4:30 p.m., registration opens in Hingston Hall. 
From 5 to 8 p.m., a wine and cheese reception, 
at the Faculty Club in Hingston Hall. 


Thursday 3 

WEISSMAN GALLERY, GALLERY ONE & 
GALLERY TWO: Selections from the Concordia 
University Collection of Art, until September 11. 
SGW campus. 

E.M. FORSTER CENTENARY CONFERENCE: 
For details, see Wednesday 2. Today's events: At 
9:30 a.m., Wilfred Stone of Stanford University 
will give the address, entitled Forster's Sub- 
versive Individualism, in BR-206, Loyola 
campus. From 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., Seminars 1 and 
2-— Social Commentary and Forster's Style — 
will be held in BR-204 and BR-208 respectively. 
At 2:30 p.m., a writer's panel, in BR-206, with- 
Marie-Claire Blais, James McConkey, Bharati 


Mukherjee, Elizabeth Spencer, and Eudora 
Welty. 


-~ 


Friday 4 

ORGAN RECITAL: Third in a series of 5 organ 
recitals by students of the class of Bernard 
Lagacé, at the Sanctuaire Marie-Reine-des- 
Coeurs, 5375 Sherbrooke East (Cadillac Métro), 
at 8:30 p.m. This wek: David Hall and Jacinthe 
Tremblay. Free. 

E.M. FORSTER CENTENARY CONFERENCE: 
See Wednesday 2 for details. Today's events: At 
9-30 a.m.. at address bv Iohn Beer of Cambridge 
on A Passage to India and the Development of 
Romanticism in BR-206. From 10:45 a.m. to 
12:45 p.m., Seminars 3 and 4 — Manuscripts 
and Materials and Myth and Fantasy — in BR- 
204 and BR-208 respectively. At 2 p.m., S.P. 
Rosenbaum of the University of Toronto will 
speak on The Eclectic Vision of E.M. Forster's 
“Aspects of the Novel”, in BR-206. From 3:30 to 
5:30 p.m., Seminars 5 and 6 — Milieux and 
Narrative: Reading “Howards End” — in BR-204 


‘and BR-208 respectively. At 7:30 p.m., a 


banquet in the La Loire Room of the Windsor 
Hotel. At 9 p.m., a concert presentation of 
excerpts from Benjamin Britten's opera, Billy 
Budd, at the Windsor Hotel. 


Saturday 5 

E.M. FORSTER CENTENARY CONFERENCE: 
For details, see Wednesday 2. All of today’s 
events will be held at the Windsor Hotel. From 


9:30 to 11:30 a.m., Seminars 7 and 8 — 
Sexuality and India, respectively. From 11:45 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m., Forum. 


NOTICES 


LEADERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS: A three- 
session non-credit program offered by the Lacolle 
Centre for Educational Innovation to help in- 
dividuals in leadership positions further develop 
their skills in this area. Session 3, Problem- 
Solving, Decision-Making and Goal-Setting, 
takes place on April 21 and 22. Cost for the 
session is $25 for Concordia faculty, staff and 
students. Call 482-0320, ext 494 or 344 for 
complete information. 

TRIP TO MIAMI: The Commerce Students’ 
Society is offering an 11-day trip to Miami, from 
May 8 to 18, 1979. Cost of $295 Canadian in- 
cludes airfare, breakfasts, accommodation, 
tennis, etc. Application forms are available in 
AD-135, Loyola campus, and at the CSA office, 
6931 Sherbrooke West. Last day to register is 
April 15. 

PRAYER: Every day during Lent at Belmore 
House (3500 Belmore), at 12:30 p.m. Those who 
have Bibles are asked to bring them. 

DEAN OF STUDENTS OFFICE (LOYOLA): 
Students who have not yet received their health 
insurance cards may pick them up in AD-135 
from Mrs. Burke. Please bring your ID with 
you. 


We can circulate your in- 


formation... 


If you're sponsoring an ac- 


tivity or an event you want 
publicized in local, regional or 
national media the Information 
Office can help you. 


Or if you're doing something 


interesting or intriguing either 
on or off campus, you might 
want to let us know so we can 
follow it through The Thursday 
Report. 


Want to reach Concordia’s 


31,000 alumni? We publish the 
bimonthly Concordia University 
Magazine which also goes to 
6,000 people on campus. It's a 
handy vehicle for expressing 
ideas you think warrant other 
people's attention. 


These are just some of the 


services we can provide to the 
Concordia community, usually 
free of charge. If we can help 
“you, call or drop in. Down- 
town, in Bishop Court (879- 
8497) or at Loyola (AD-105; 
482-0320, local 689). 





RECEPTION PERMITS: Anyone planning to 
serve liquor on university property must by law 
obtain a reception permit. These permits must be 
applied for by the ninth of the month previous 
to that in which the event is planned. At the 
Loyola campus, students must apply to the Dean 
of Students Office (AD-135), and faculty and 
staff to the Ancillary Services Department in 
HH-105. At the SGW campus, everyone may 
apply to Jack Hopkins in the Dean of Students 
Office, H-405. 

CANADA EMPLOYMENT CENTRE 
(LOYOLA): Permanent positions — Canadian 
National, for management services, Computer 
Science graduates; Peat, Marwick, Mitchell, for 
audit technicians. Deadline for both is April 6. 
Please register now for summer employment. 
The CEC office, at 6935 Sherbrooke West, is 
open all summer. 

HOUSING NEEDED: Room & board required 
for students studying at Concordia between May 
21-June 29 and July 6-August 24; contactsMario 
Girio, 879-8436. 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Summer hours at the 
Campus Centre are—Centre Pub: Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday from 3 p.m., and 
Wednesday from 11:30 a.m. Games Room: 
Monday to Friday from noon to 6 p.m. Main 
Lounge: Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Oasis: closed from April 9 to September 6. 


CLASSIFIED 


APARTMENT TO LET: Large 2 1/2, modern 
furnished, carpet, curtains. $160 per month, all 
utilities and taxes included. For April 28. Call 
489-2778 early or late in the day, or 626-8800 
and leave a message. 

CAMPUS CENTRE JOB OPPORTUNITIES: The 
Campus Centre is now accepting applications for 
security personnel, waiting staff, door attendant, 
busperson, and games room attendant. Forms 
may be picked up at the Front Desk of the 
Campus Centre and interviews and hiring will 
take place in August. All jobs will commence in 
September. 

JOB OPPORTUNITY: Montreal weekly 
newspaper (circulation 32,000) needs free-lance 
photographers to take both news and human 
interest shots for a Monday morning deadline. 
Payment done on prints-published basis. Some 
assignments, but most work done at your own 
pace. Pay isn’t terrific, but credit always in- 
cluded, and experience is good. Call Kathleen 
Kenna, 482-2545, Wednesday to Friday only. 
WANTED: Large bookcases, preferably wooden, 
at reasonable price. Call 737-7846, between 7 
and 8 p.m. only. 


This is our final weekly 
issue of The Thursday Report 
for this term. We will publish 
three times this summer before 
we resume weekly publication 
on September 6, 1979: May 3, 
May 31 and August 23. 

Please remember that the 
deadline for submissions in 
Monday noon before 
Thursday publication. Events, 
notices and (free) classified 
ads should be sent to Louise 
Ratelle at Loyola (AD-105, 
482-0320, ext. 689) or to 
Maryse Perraud at Sir George 
(BC-213, 879-8497). 
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EVENTS/NOTICES/JOBS/CLASSIFIEDS 





EVENTS 


Thursday 5 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Flying Down to Rio (Thornton Freeland, 
1933) with Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Dolores 
del Rio and Gene Raymond at 7 p.m.; Gay 
Divorcee (Mark Sandrich, 1934) with Fred 
Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Alice Brady and Edward 
Everett Horton at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 
SGW campus. 
WEISSMAN GALLERY, GALLERY ONE & 
GALLERY TWO: Graduate Students in Fine 
Arts, Spring Exhibition, until April 10. SGW 
campus. 
ROCK, JAZZ, DANCE: Workshop will perform 
demonstration at 7 p.m. on the mezzanine, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 
MUSIC: A concert of tape music, produced in 
the Electronic Music Studio of Concordia 
University. At 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. 
Free. 
ANGLICAN EUCHARIST: Today and every 
Thursday at 12:15 p.m. in Hingston Hall Chapel 
(Room 150), Loyola Chapel. Join us in 
preparation for Easter and for the coming exams. 
RECITAL: Brenda Wale! and Sylvia Houssez 
will give a flute ar “Nev recital from 1 to 2:30 
p.m. in Loyola \c*“pel. Free. For information, 
call 482-0320, ext. 614. 
GYMNASTICS: The internationally acclaimed 
Suomi-Girls, an elite group of gymnasts from 
Helsinki, will give a performance at 1 p.m. at 
the Athletic Complex. For information, call Dr. 
Enos at 482-0320, ext. 732. 
CUSA ELECTIONS: The polls close at 11 p.m., 
for elections of the co-presidents and Legislative 
Council. Booths are located in the Ad- 
ministration Building, Campus Centre, Hingston 
Hall, and Vanier Library. 
LSA FINAL BASH: From noon in Guadagni 
Lounge, with a live band in the afternoon and a 
disco with “Friendly Giant” in the evening. Beer 
is 3 for $1. 
THEATRE: An Evening of One-Act Plays, acted, 
directed and designed by students, runs tonight 
through April 7 at 8 p.m. in the Chameleon 
. Theatre, SGW campus. Plays include The 
Romantic Ladies by Moliére, Suppressed Desires 
by Susan Glaspell, and Ludlow Fair by Lanford 
Wilson. Tickets are $1, available from the 
theatre box office. For information or reser- 
vations, call 482-0789. 
DISCO: From 8 p.m. in the Campus Centre, 
with “Wild Willy”. Admission is 60 cents for 
Concordia students, $1.50 for guests. 
LECTURE: Prof. Edward Brohel, Director of 
Museums, State University of New York at 
Plattsburgh, will speak and give a slide 
presentation on Painting Since 1945 at 4:15 p.m. 
in Vanier Auditorium, Loyola campus. All 
welcome. 


Friday 6 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Swing Time (George Stevens, 1936) with 
Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Victor Moore and 
Helen Broderick at 7 p.m.; Steppe (Sergei 
Bondartchuk, 1978) with Oleg Kutnetzov, Sergei 
Bondartchuk, Ivan Lapidov and Georgy Burkov 
(English subt.) at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. SGW 
campus. 

ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: 
Meeting at 2:15 p.m. in AD-128. Loyola campus. 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: First 
poetry launching-Blood Poems, the most recent 
production of Montreal writer Sharon Nelson at 
8:30 p.m. in the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 
2170 Bishop St. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: From Child 
to Adult: Cross Bultural Perspectives on 
Education and Development for Individuals and 
Groups-Dr. William Fowler, Professor of Child 
Psychology, OISE, speaks on Infant Language 
Stimulation at 2 p.m. and Mr. Jaime Diaz, 
Director of CODECAL, Corporation for 
Cultural and Social Development, Bogota, 
Columbia, speaks on Education for Community 


and Development at 6 p.m. in room E-210, 
Education Annexe, 2015 Drummond St. For 
information call 879-4210. SGW campus. 
MUSIC: A concert of live electro-acoustic music, 
in six channels of sound. Performers include 
Kevin Austin, Daniel Ferst, and Ross McAuley. 
At 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. Free. 
CREATIVITY DAY: A study and display of 
creativity, on the Loyola campus. From 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m., Creativity Fair, on the second floor of 
the Campus Centre, with showings of student 
films, video, sound and graphic projects. The 
program will be repeated from 1 to 5 p.m. In 
BR-206, from 9 to 10:45 a.m., a Symposium on 
Creativity, with members of the Communication 
Studies Department of Concordia. At 11 a.m., 
Creativity and Television Process, in BR-417; 
Creativity and the Filmic Process, in BR-208; and 
Creativity in Research: An Ethno-historical 
Example, in BR-419. At 12:15 p.m. in the Art 
Workshop, 7308 Sherbrooke West, Light Moves, 
an exhibition of photographs by Cyril Ryan. 
From 1 to 5 p.m. in BR-410, Holography 
Workshop, with Peter Bringolf. At 8 p.m., 
second floor, Campus Centre, the Com- 
munication Studies Guild Party. 

THEATRE: See Thursday 5. 

“FAREWELL TO JASON” DISCO: From 8 p.m. 
in the Campus Centre Pub with “Jason, Craig & 
Co.”. Admission is 60 cents for Concordia 
students, $1.50 for guests. 


Saturday 7 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Carefree (Mark Sandrich, 1938) with Fred 
Astaire, Ginger Rogers and Ralph Bellamy at 7 
p.m.; Father Sergei (Igor Talankine, 
1978)(English subt.) with Sergei Bondartchuk and 
Alla Demidova at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 
SGW campus. 

DOUBLE DISCO: For student appreciation 
night. From 8 p.m. in the Campus Centre (both 
floors), with “Friendly Giant” upstairs and 
“Fantasy” downstairs. Admission is free for 
Concordia students, $1.50 for guests. 
THEATRE: See Thursday 5. 


Sunday 8 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series-Monkeys, Go Home! 
(Andrew V. McLaglen, 1967) with Maurice 
Chevalier, Dean Jones and Yvette Mimieux at 3 
p-m. in H-110; 75¢. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Tretiak contre Bobby Hull (French subt.) 
and Ivan Le Terrible (Vadim Derbenev)(French 
subt.) with music by Sergei Prokofiev (a filmed 
ballet) at 7 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW campus. 


Monday 9 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Story of Vernon and Irene Castle (H.C. 
Potter, 1939) with Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, 
Edna May Oliver and Walter Brennan at 8 p.m. 
in H-110; $1. SGW campus. 

SCRABBLE CLUB: Meeting at 8 p.m. in HH- 
117, Loyola campus. For information, call Les, 
at 489-5925. 


Tuesday 10 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: You Were Never Lovelier (William Seiter, 
1942) with Fred Astaire, Rita Hayworth and 
Adolphe Menjou at 8 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW 
campus. 


Wednesday 11 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Sky's the Limit (Edward H. Griffith, 
1943) with Fred Astaire, Joan Leslie and Robert 
Benchley at 8 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW campus. 
MUSIC: Staff and students of Ensemble Studio 
Old Music will give a free concert at noon in the 
Old Faculty Dining Lounge (next to the Faculty 
Club) in Hingston Hall, Loyola campus. 
Renaissance and baroque ensemble music will be 
featured. 


Thursday 12 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Blue Skies (Stuart Heisler, 1946) with Fred 
Astaire, Bing Crosby, Joan Caufield and Olga 
1:15 p.m. in H-796. SGW campus. 

Walters, 1948) with Fred Astaire, Judy Garland, 
Ann Miller and Peter Lawford at 9 p.m. in H- 
110; $1 each. SGW campus. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open meeting at 
1:15 p.m. in H¢796. SGW campus. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY: Mr. Jackson's 
Mushrooms (circulated by The National Gallery 
of Canada), until May 1. SGW campus. 
GALLERY ONE: Brian Porter: Recent Paintings 
(organized by The Art Gallery of Nova Scotia) 
until May 1. SGW campus. 

GALLERY TWO: Selections from the Concordia 
University Collection of Art, until May 1. SGW 
campus. 

ANGLICAN EUCHARIST: There will be a 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, Liturgy for 
Thursday in Holy Week, at 12:15 in Hingston 
Hall Chapel (Room 150), Loyola campus. This 
will be the last weekly Eucharist until next 
September. 

HOLY THURSDAY: There will be a celebration 
of the Last Supper and a Eucharistic Liturgy at 5 
p-m. in Loyola Chapel, and a Seder Supper in 
Belmore House. For information, call 484-4095. 


Friday 13 

THE UNIVERSITY WILL BE CLOSED. 

THE LIBRARIES WILL BE CLOSED. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Top Hat (Mark Sandrich, 1935) with Fred 
Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Edward Everett Horton 
and Helen Broderick at 7 p.m.; Barkleys of 
Broadway (Charles Walters, 1949) with Fred 
Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Oscar Levant and Billie 
Burke at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. SGW 
campus. 

HOLY WEEK: Passion and Death of Jesus, The 
Glory of the, Cross, with David Ely, at 3 p.m. in 
Loyola Chapel. 


Saturday 14 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Royal Wedding (Stanley Donen, 1951) 
with Fred Astaire, Jane Powell, Sarah Churchill 
and Keenan Wynn at 7 p.m.; The Band Wagon 
(Vincente Minnelli, 1953) with Fred Astaire, Cyd 
Charisse, Jack Buchanan and Oscar Levant at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1 each. SGW campus. 

HOLY WEEK: Easter Vigil—a celebration of the 
Resurrection of Jesus, at 9 p.m. in Loyola 
Chapel. 

ALLELUIA PARTY: At Belmore House (3500 
Belmore), after the Easter Vigil Liturgy. Bring 
along a favourite food item. 


Sunday 15 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series - The Island at the Top of 
the World (Robert Stevenson, 1974) with David 
Hartman, Donald Sinden and Jacques Marin at 3 
p.m. in H-110; 75¢. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Follow the Fleet (Mark Sandrich, 1936) 
with Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers and Randolph 
Scott at 7 p.m.; Funny Face (Stanley Donen, 
1956) with Fred Astaire, Audrey Hepburn and 
Kay Thompson at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 
SGW campos. 

HOLY WEEK: Eucharistic celebration of the 
Resurrection of Jesus, at 11 a.m. in Loyola 
Chapel. N.B.—There will be no evening Mass on 
Easter Sunday. 


Monday 16 

THE UNIVERSITY WILL BE CLOSED. 

THE LIBRARIES WILL BE OPEN. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Silk Stockings (Rouben Mamoulian, 1957) 
with Fred Astaire, Cyd Charisse, Janise Paige 
and Peter Lorre at 8 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW 
campus. 


Tuesday 17 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Shall We Dance (Mark Sandrich, 1937) 
with Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Eric Blore and 
Edward Everett Horton at 8 p.m. in H-110; $1. 
SGW campus. 

BOARD OF GRADUATE STUDIES: Meeting at 
2 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 


Wednesday 18 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Finian's Rainbow (Francis Ford Coppola, 
1968) with Fred Astaire, Petula Clark, Tommy 
Steele and Don Francks at 8 p.m. in H-110; $1. 
SGW campus. 


Thursday 19 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Paisa (Roberto Rossellini, 1944-46)(Italian 
with English subt.) with Carmela Sazio, Gar 
Moore, Robert Van Loon and Maria Michi at 7 
p.m.; Allemagne Année Zéro (Roberto 
Rossellini, 1948) with Edmund Meschke, Ernst 
Pittschau, Ingetraud Hinze and Frank Kruger at 
9 p.m. (French version) in H-110; $1 each. SGW 
campus. 


Friday 20 

ENGINEERING FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting 
at 2:30 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 
DOCTORAL THESIS EXAMINATION: Mr. 
John Chen-yuan Huang, Ph.D. student in 
Electrical Engineering, on On Bandwidth Ef- 
ficient Spectral Shaping Methods and Digital 
Modulation Techniques at 10 a.m. in H-769, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 

CANADIAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION: Philosophical Issues Relating to 
the Future of Confederation - Today, address by 
Charles Taylor at UQAM. For further in- 
formation call 879-7320 or 392-5154. 

ORGAN RECITAL: First in a series of 5 organ 
recitals given by students of the class of Bernard 
Lagacé at the Sanctuaire Marie-Reine-des-Coeurs, 
5375 Sherbrooke East (Cadillac Métro), at 8:30 
p.m. This week: Michéle Desponts and Luc 
Beauséjour. Free. 


Saturday 21 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Stromboli (Roberto Rossellini, 1949) with 
Ingrid Bergman, Mario Vitale, Renzo Cesano 
and Mario Sponza at 7 p.m. (English version); 
Onze Fioretti de Francois D’Assise (Robert 
Rossellini, 1950)(French version) with Aldo 
Fabrizzi at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. SGW 
campus. 

CANADIAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION: Philosophical Issues Relating to 
the Future of Confederation - Today, workshops 
on Nation, état, souveraineté et auto- 
détermination, Forme d‘association, contrat 
social et constitution and Individual, collective 
and minority rights at McGill. For further in- 
formation call 879-7320 or 392-5154. 

MUSIC: Beethoven, Prokofiev and Krommer 
will be featured in this 8:30 p.m. concert in the 
Loyola Chapel. Kenneth Wolf is the soloist. Free. 
For information, call 482-0320, ext. 614. 


Sunday 22 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Europa 51 (Roberto Rossellini, 
1951)(English version) with Ingrid Bergman, 
Alexander Knox and Ettore Giannini at 7 p.m.; 
Voyage en Italie (Roberto Rossellini, 
1953)(Italian with French subt.) with Ingrid 
Bergman, George Sanders, Maria Mauban and 
Paul Muller at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. SGW 
campus. 

CANADIAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION: Philosophical Issues Relating to 
.the Future of Confederation - Today, Workshop 
reports and plenary session at 10 a.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. For further information call 879-7320 
or 392-5154. SGW campus. 


Continued on page 15. 


